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` Man's Gift to Man 


4 
J I sroop on a hilltop overlooking the world 
about my feet. Quiet beauty surrounded me 
/ like the benediction of a friend. Afar were 
the homes of men, with snow upon their slant- 
ing roofs, and wisps of purple smoke writing 
' "79 their stories of warmth and comfort against 
the steel blue of the winter's sky. 

All this, thought I, is God's gift to man—the earth 
beneath my feet, the beauty of its hills, the gleam of its 
silver water, the trees, the sleeping seeds that wait in cold 
patience for the awakening spring. How generously and 
carefully, as though planning every step, has nature pro- 
vided for man's needs! Has man himself, I asked, served 
his own kind with thoughtful generosity of the cold earth? 
My heart saddened as I remembered man’s frequent in- 
humanity to man, his greed, his cruelty, his bloody wars. 

But the sun broke through the dark clouds over me. 
I looked down from my height with new eyes. Every- 
where I saw the shining evidence of man’s loving heart 


“and generous hand... the road winding down between the 


hills, the cheery echo of a woodsman's ax, a glimpse of a 
distant train rushing its freight of warmth and comfort 
to the city beyond the sky's edge. Strange, beautiful world! 
Where creatures with faces shining like the sun are toiling 
and playing, where calloused hands are not too hard for 
gentleness, nor weary hearts too tired for smiling kindness 
at the day's end. 


Our sincere thanks to World Horizons. 
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The Lost Melody 


Wealth is a weak anchor, and glory cannot support a man; this is the law of God, that 
virtue only is firm, and cannot be shaken by a tempest —Pythagoras, Grecian philosopker. 


ALM and still was the night. The shep- 
d herds were seated around their fire on one 
lof the hills near Bethlehem. It was the night 
\ after an angel had appeared to them, and the 
; heavens had been filled with singing. The 
UA youngest of the shepherds mused, “I cannot 
believe it all happened!” 

“It does seem like a dream,” said another. “I heard 
that wise men from the East came to see the babe in 
Bethlehem. They rode camels and brought gifts.” 


“What I’m trying to remember,” said the young shep- 
herd, “is that tune which came from the skies. The 
singers seemed very high up, but the night was still and 
clear. I remember the words they sang, but I cannot. 
recall the tune. It was bright, like a spring morning, 
sweet like the laughter of children at play, and pretty 
as a girl’s face when she looks at her lover and tells the 
story of her heart.” 


“You should have been a poet,” the second shepherd 
said. And the others laughed. But none of them could 
remember the tune. 

Presently a faint bleat came from far up the hillside. 
They all listened, then looked at each other. A lamb 
must have strayed from the flock, and they had not 
missed it! » » 
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The young shepherd sprang to his feet. “I’m going 
up to get that lamb!” he cried. The rest looked at him 
in surprise > > 

An older shepherd said, *Do not go. There is a 
terrible field of briars up there. You cannot avoid them 
in the darkness. The stones are loose and slippery. You 
may fall to your death!” 

“But,” answered the youth, “wolves will get the lamb. 
I cannot stay here with that frightened little creature up 
there.? And he turned and ran up the dark hillside. 

The other shepherds tarried. They related to each 
other what wounds they had received from briars and 
rocks and wolves in other days; and then, again, they 
talked of the lost melody, but none could recall it. 


An hour passed, and another. At last they heard slow, 
stumbling footsteps approaching. They peered into the 
darkness, but could see nothing, for the night was filled 


- with clouds and drifting mist. 
Suddenly the boy shepherd came into the small circle ` 


of light cast by the fire. His body was bruised and bleed- 
ing. There was an ugly wound on his cheek, where he 
had fallen upon a rock. But in his arms he held the lamb! 


“J have found the tune!” he cried; “it came to me just 
as I was picking up the lamb; and I could sing it!” ex- 
claimed the boy in ecstasy. And as he stood there, bruised 
and bleeding, he sang the lost melody to the shepherds. 

“That's it! You have it!” they all cried. And they 
tried to sing it, too, but could not get the tune right. So 
the boy became known as the singing shepherd. 
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Years passed. The babe born at Bethlehem had grown 
to manhood, and had become a Prophet. One day one 
of his followers came to him and said, “Master, there is 
a blind beggar at the gates, who sings the most beautiful 
song! Will you come with me and hear him?” 

So the Prophet listened to the beauty and sweetness 
of the beggar's song, and then gently he put his finger 
on the beggar's eyes. 

The beggar leaped to his feet and cried out, “I see! 
I see again! God has touched me!” Then, looking upon 
Jesus, he said, “Who are you, Teacher of Galilee?” 

Jesus said, “We have met before... long ago. Tell 
me, where did you hear the melody of the song?” 

“In the sky over Bethlehem,” said the beggar eagerly; 
“the angels sang it the night the Child was born. But I 
lost the melody, and did not find it again until I picked 
up the lost lamb on the mountain side!” 

And the Prophet said, “It is a song of my Father’s 
choir. They sang it the day I was born upon the earth. 
And because you have kept it alive upon the earth with 
a kind deed, I give you back your eyes."* 


q WaxTED—a man for hard work and rapid promotion, 
who can find things to be done without the help of a 
manager and assistants. 

A man who gets to work on time in the morning and 
does not imperil the lives of others in an attempt to be 
first out of the office at night. 

A man who is neat in appearance and does not sulk for 
an hours overtime in emergencies. \ 

A man who listens carefully when spoken to, asks 
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only enough questions to insure accuracy in carrying 
out instructions. y 

A man who moves quickly and makes as little noise as 
possible about it. 

A man who looks you straight in the eye and tells the 
truth every time. 

A man who does not pity himself for having to dig in 
and hustle » » 

A man who is cheerful, courteous to everyone, and 
determined to make good. 

If interested, apply any hour, anywhere, any place, to 
anyone » » 


q Iris, after all, a good old world. It is you, and I, and 
others like us, who get out of tune with the harmonies 
of life. We turn deaf ears to the kindly things our 
neighbors would tell us, because we are piqued over a 
fancied wrong. We close our eyes and lament the dark- 
ness of the world. We close our fists and shake them, 


daring others to test our strength. We place a premium. 


on physical prowess and mortal combat, and a wreath 
of glory on the victor. And we forget a neighbor who, 
in the quietness of his mental laboratory, gives his life 
to develop a solace to mankind. Whatever wrong there 
is in the world is man-made, and until man learns the 
simple rule of thoughtfulness—the understanding of the 
other’s viewpoint—he must suffer the consequences of 
a beguiled life.—CAarles Burton Macgrath. 
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Ir I could only see the road you came, 
With all the jagged rocks and crooked ways, 


I might more kindly think of your missteps, 
And only praise. 


If I could know the heartaches you have felt, 
The longings for the things that never came; 
I would not misconstrue your erring then, 

Nor even blame. 


—Carry Joy in “Nautilus.” 


—Storm-Beaten 


=~, AR on a hillside there grew a tree, and it stood 
« in the path of all storms. Through the long 
' winter months the wild east winds beat upon 
it, and the cold north winds blew it with biting 
749 7* breath, and the cutting sleet lashed it se- 
verely with silver thongs. 

The seasons passed; yet despite the gales and the tem- 
pests, the tree grew. It was bent and tossed about, and 
often its sinews were lacerated and broken, but it lived 
and grew strong. Its days of peace were in the summer- 
time. Then the little creatures of the fields played be- 
neath it, the birds nested in its branches, the sunbeams 
and moonlight lay on its leaves. 

At length men came and felled the tree and bore it 
away. And from the side which the wind had beaten 
cruelly, they made an instrument which came into the 
hands of a far-famed musician. He stood one night be- 
@ fore 
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fore a multitude of eager people. He raised the instru- 
ment in his long, slender hands, and drew his bow across 
the strings » » 


The wood from the side of the storm-beaten tree 
sang. And its song was of spring on a far hillside. The 
notes were like the little tripping feet of tiny creatures. 
They modulated to the song of a lark at dawning. Then 
there were a shepherd's pipe, and the voice of a maid 
weaving flowers. A spirit of spring and youth and laugh- 
ter crept into the hall. And the people were joyful. 

Again the master played, and the music was a song of 
earth's sadness and sorrow. It told of a soul that suf- 
fered, beaten by life, buffeted by misfortune. Then 
louder grew the music until it seemed like the noise of 
many waters, and a voice crying out of the deep, with all 
the world's woe in its cry. There came a clear, sweet 
note, triumphant as a star through a cloud. The music 
sang of dawn after darkness, of peace after suffering, of 
love eternal finding its own. 


There was breathless silence. Then the people paid : 


tribute to the musician in thunderous applause. But in 
the midst of the uproar he raised his instrument high 
above his head. There was quiet, and he said: 

«It is the wood. Only the wood from a storm-beaten 
tree can make such music!” 
ing, murmured 
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The Monument Builder 


If I have done any deed worthy of remembrance, that deed will be 
my eternal monument. 
If I have done no worthy deed, no monument can preserve my memory.—Agesilaus, 


to the profession of law, a young man sought 
an opportunity to read law in the office of a 
noted jurist » » 
: “My son,” said the jurist, “why do you 
SS wish to study law? Is it because you think 

you can make a great deal of money, or because you think 
it will give you power and position, or because it may 
give you access to the political arena?” 

The young man answered that it was because he 
thought the law was a great and honorable profession. 

The jurist continued, “Young man, the chief business 
of a lawyer is building monuments.” 

“Building monuments?” asked the amazed young 
man; “I do not wish to be a stonecutter! ” 

“If you will walk with me,” replied the kindly jurist, 
“T will show you some of the monuments I have built. 


Some of them are not so good, but they stand as I have 
built them” » » 


As the grizzled old lawyer and the puzzled young 
man walked down the street, the former pointed to two 
elegant business buildings, and said: “There are a couple 
of monuments. A number of years ago two men were 
in partnership, but they could not agree. So one came 
to me and asked me to institute suit against the other. 
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I agreed to do so only after he would allow me a confer- 
ence with both of them together. The conference was 
arranged. I said to them, ‘You men are both good busi- 
nessmen, both capable, but you cannot get along to- 
gether. Therefore, the common-sense thing to do is to 
dissolve the partnership, and each go into business for 
himself.” There was no lawsuit. They dissolved part- 
nership by mutual agreement, and each is the head of his 
own great store? » » 

As they walked along, they met a well-dressed couple 
of middle age, accompanied by a handsome young lad. 
Friendly greetings were exchanged, and after the trio 
had passed, the lawyer said: “There is another of my 
monuments, of which I am very proud. A few years 
ago that woman and man were bride and groom. He 
was a young businessman, doing well, but success went 
to his head. He began to dissipate, neglected his wife 
and his business, and she, broken-hearted, came to me 
wanting a divorce » » 


«] said to her, “First let me talk to your husband.’ I - 


brought him into my office, and told him how well he 
had done, what a fine businessman he was, what a won- 
derful wife he had, and how richly endowed he was for 
the great business of living. I told him also that, because 
of his folly and weakness, he was throwing it all away 
like the proverbial fool. The young man had good stuff 
in him. He saw where he was going, and made up his 
mind that he was going to right-about-face. There was 
no divorce, and today you see him happy with his lovely 
wife and young son. That is one of my monuments of 
which I am very proud.? "an 
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Pointing to a derelict sitting on the curb, one of the 
shabby habitués so commonly seen at street corners, the 
jurist said: “There, my son, is a monument of which 
I am far from being proud. But, every day as I pass 
along, I have to look upon it. That poor fellow you see 
sitting there was one time a bookkeeper in a store here— 
and doing well. He was a good bookkeeper, but suc- 
cumbed to temptation and indulged in systematic pecula- 
tion from his employer. Of course, in time he was found 
out, and was brought to trial. I was a young lawyer then, 
and I did not have the vision of a monument-builder that 
I have today. My only thought was that this fellow was 
a thief, and should go to prison. And being the prosecut- 
ing attorney, my only duty, I thought, was to convict 
him. With all the eloquence and fire and merciless logic 
that I possessed, I stood before the jury and the judge, 
and sent him to the penitentiary. Today he is a piece of 
flotsam and jetsam, riding willy-nilly down the great 
sea of life. No friends, no ambition, no hope. 

“When I look at that monument, my son, I think of 
what I made of a bright young man, and what I might 
have made of him had I talked to him and pled his case 
so that he might have had a chance to be the man God 
meant him to be.” 


There was quiet as the two strode along. Finally the 
elder man spoke again. “Now, my son, I think you know 
what I mean by ‘building monuments.) Everyone in 
life, no matter what his work or vocation, isa monument- 
builder, and whether you practice law, or become a 
digger of ditches, whatever you do, take care what kind 
of monuments you build* » » 
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The Great Secret 


ING MIDIAN had a son whom he loved very 

much, and whom he took great care to make 
happy. The boy had a pony to ride, beautiful 
rooms in which to live, pictures, books, toys 

: «s without number, teachers, companions, and 
everthing that money could buy and ingenuity devise. 
But for all that, the young prince was still unhappy. He 
wore a frown wherever he went, and was always wishing 
for something he did not have. 

One day a magician came to the court. He saw the 
scowl on the boy’s face, and said to the king: “I can make 
your son happy, and turn his frowns into smiles, but you 
must pay me a great price for telling him this secret.” 

“Whatever you ask, I will give,” said the king. 

The magician wrote something with a white substance 
on a piece of paper. He gave the youth a candle, and 
told him to light it and hold it under the paper. When 
the magician had left, the boy did as he was told, and 
there, right before his eyes, the white letters, which had 
been invisible to him, turned into a beautiful blue. And 
these were the words they formed: “Do a kimdness to 
someone every day.” 


The prince became the happiest boy in the realm. 


TT us is a funny old world. It’s farther from January 
to December than from December to January, and it 
warms our hands to blow on them and cools soup to 
blow on the spoon, and heat keeps us awake at night and 
makes us sleepy in the daytime. 
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My Debt 


Ir I have strength, I owe the service of the strong. 
If melody I have, I owe the world a song. 
If I can stand when all around my post are falling; 
If I can run with speed when needy hearts are calling; 
And if my torch can light the dark of any night— 
Then I must pay the debt I owe with living light. 

— Augustana Synod. 


The Sign of Greatness 


E B his hat down to shield his face from the biting 

"DS wind. As he walked down the road to where 

he ee were fortifying a camp, no one would have 

known that the tall, muffled figure was the commander- 
in-chief of the army. 

As he came near the camp he stopped to watch a small 
company of soldiers, who, under command of a corporal, 
were building a breastwork of logs. The men were tug- 
ging at a heavy log; the corporal, important and su- 
perior, stood at one side giving orders. 

«Up with it!” he cried. “Now all together! Push! 
Up with it, I say! Now!” 

A great push all together, and the log was nearly in its 
place, but it was too heavy, and just before it reached 
the top of the pile it slipped and fell back. 

The corporal shouted again. “Up with it, now! What 
ails you? Up with it, I say!” 

e, The 
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The men tugged and strained again. The log nearly 
reached the top, slipped, and once more rolled back. 

“Heave hard!” cried the corporal. “One, two, three! 
Now all together! Push!” 

Another struggle, and then, just as the log was about 
to roll back for the third time, Washington ran forward, 
pushed with all his great strength, and the log rolled 
into place on top of the breastwork. The men, panting 
and perspiring, began to thank him, but he turned to- 
ward the corporal. 

“Why don't you help your men with this heavy lift- 
ing, when they need another hand?” he asked. 


“Why don’t I?? asked the man. “Don’t you see I am 


acorporal?? » » 

“Indeed!” replied Washington, throwing open his 
great coat and showing his uniform. *I am only the 
commander-in-chief. Next time you have a log too 
heavy for your men to lift, send for me!” 


€ ImpoLrTENESS denotes inferiority. Many people over- 
look this point in their contacts with people. This point 
is best illustrated in an Abe Lincoln story: 

President Lincoln, driving along a country road with 
a friend, met an aged Negro who lifted his hat. Lincoln 
promptly returned the salute, whereupon his companion 
asked in surprise: 

“Surely, Mr. President, it isn’t your custom to tip 
your hat toa Negro.” 

“Why yes, indeed,” le the President; “you 
couldn’t expect me to permit a Negro to outdo me in 
politeness!” » » RR 
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(ast Your Line 


SRU ONELY and poverty-stricken, a young man 
TIE 24 stood listlessly on a bridge Machine an angler 
53/4 for some time. He was dejected, and seeing 
Sr a basket filled with fish, sighed, u I only had 


e | and buy food and lodging.” 

The owner of the basket, an old man, chanced to over- 
hear the young man. He turned and said, “I will give 
you just as many and just as good fish if you will do me a 
trifling favor.” 

«What isit? Ishall be glad to,” em the young 
man with rising enthusiasm. 

“Only look after this line until I come back; I wish to 
doanerrand? » » — 

The offer was gladly accepted by the young man. The 
old man went away and was gone a long time. In the 
meantime the fish snapped greedily at the line, and the 
young man lost all his depression in the excitement. 

When the owner returned, the young man had caught 
a large number of fine fish. Counting out from them as 
many as were in the basket, and presenting them to the 
young man, the old Den said: 

«I fulfill my promise by giving you of the fish you 
have caught, to teach you that whenever you see others 
getting something you desire, do not waste your time in 
foolish wishing, but cast a line for yourself.” 
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Convalescence 


Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind matures; that life is long which 
answers lifes great end. The time that bears no fruit, deserves no 
name; the man of wisdom is the man of years.—Y cung. 


MUSIC 


3 UNE me for life again, O quiet Musician. 

Strive to adjust my loosened thoughts 
until 

5 : Made taut; they shall be yielding to Thy 

MSN Fingers - 

Gladly as trees to winds that touch the hill. 


POESY 


Rhyme me with life once more, O silent Poet. 
Out of my weary, fluttering heartbeats make 
Cool rhythms ; hushed, yet certain as the circling 
Water against the edges of this lake. 


ART 


Fit me for life again, O patient Artist. 
Paint on my tired soul glad, vivid things. 
Splash now upon its dullness beauty’s pigments, 
Lovely as pansies and a bluebird’s wings. 


—Violet Alleyn Storey. 
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The Peace Maker 


To be glad of life, because it gives you the chance to love and to work and to play and 
to look up at the stars; to covet nothing that is your neighbor’s except his kindness of 
heart and gentleness of manners . . . these are little guideposts on the footpath of peace.— 
Henry van Dyke, author (1852-1933). 


$ RISCILLA was an alert but sad young wo- 
man as she waited in a suburban grocery 
à store to make belated purchases on Thanks- 
m W giving morning. She and Uncle Richard 
NAY Ban found themselves in the same place at the 
4:59 same time, and neither deigned to speak. 


Eight years before, when Priscilla was just a little 


e 


girl, her father and the uncle had quarreled over the 


division of a piece of land, and the two had not spoken 
to each other since. Priscilla had been an innocent victim 
of her uncle’s “unrelenting stubbornness,” as her father 


had called it > » 


Richard Baker was a big, ruddy bachelor—an uncle to 
be proud of, Priscilla thought wistfully as she surveyed 
him unawares in the store—if only he were like other 
people's uncles, or, indeed, as he used to be! She remem- 
bered how he, an only uncle, had romped with her as a 
young girl, and they had been great friends. But that 
was before the quarrel, and now he seemed to include her 
inhisrancor » » 


“I didn’t intend going over until this afternoon,” 
Priscilla overheard her uncle tell the clerk, “but Joe sent 
word he wanted to see me at eleven, so I have to tote 
along, and that means, since my housekeeper went away 
for the day, Dll come short on my ee 
O, €€ 
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“T should think Thanksgiving would be pretty much 
the same as any other day to a man without a family,” 
said the clerk untactfully. 
“Well, a feller gets mighty lonesome-like.” 


Priscilla slipped out of the door without making her 
purchases. But her uncle’s remarks rang in her ears. 
Just a cold snack on Thanksgiving! And nobody there! 
Priscilla felt sorry for her uncle the first time as long 
as she could remember. Why could she not cook his din- 
ner? Would she dare? Oh, she wouldn't tell anybody— 
just go and do it—and slip away before Uncle returned. 
Why, no one would ever know! 

Priscilla hurried home, and told her mother she was 
going for a walk and would not be back till one. It was 
only half a mile to Uncle Richard’s house. She found 
the kitchen door unlocked, but entered nervously. She 
would not have Uncle suspect her for the world—he 
would likely throw the dinner out of the window if he 
knew she cooked it, she thought. 


- There was in the pantry an array of raw victuals fit for 
a king’s feast. Soon the kitchen was filled with appetiz- 
ing odors. Priscilla became somewhat panicky when the 
clock struck twelve. “P1 set the table,” she mused, “and 
then—I hope he?ll think a neighbor cooked the dinner!” 


“Well, well! What does this mean?” It was a loud, 
deep voice. Priscilla whirled around like a shot. There 
stood her stubborn uncle—face to face! Priscilla turned 
crimson, with a horrible choking in her throat. 


“I—I came up to cook dinner for you, Uncle Rich- 
ard,” she stammered—honest I did. I heard you say— 
in the store—that your housekeeper was away, and you 
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had nobody to cook your Thanksgiving dinner. I didn't 
want you to have to eat just a cold bite. Honest, Uncle 
Richard—I meant to slip away before you came back. k 
Priscilla thought she would faint! 


“It is very kind of you,” replied the uncle, softly. 
“It’s a wonder your father let you come.” 

“Father doesn’t know—but I am sure he wouldn’t 
care. Father has no hard feelings, Uncle Richard.” 

“Humph! Well, since you've cooked the dinner, you 
must stay and help me eat it. It smells good, I must say. 
My housekeeper always burns the roast. Sit down, 
Prissy; Pm hungry.” 

Priscilla felt quite breathless, and excited. She had no 
alternative. She sat opposite her uncle. He ate raven- 
ously. Finally he spoke: 

“Pm much obliged to you, Prissy; and I don’t mind 
owning to you that Im sorry for my share in the fuss, 
and have wanted for a long time to be friends again with 
my brother. But I was too proud and stubborn to make 
the first move. You can tell him for me, if you like. And 
if he’s willing to let bygones be bygones, tell him Dd like 
him to come up here with you tonight, and well start 
all over again"? » » 

Priscilla ran impulsively around the table and kissed 
her uncle. He looked up at his tall, girlish niece and 
said, almost inaudibly, “Bless you, my little peace- 
maker!” And clutching Priscilla’s hands, he pleaded 
fervently, “You must promise to come and cook your 
uncle's Thanksgiving dinners as long as he lives, as a 
bond between brother and brother.” 

And “Prissy” promised. 


(ao^ eL 
Give Something Away 


36 AID old Gentleman Gay, “On a Thanksgiving 

sy? Day, if you want a good time, then give some- 
$ thing away." So he sent a fat turkey to Shoe- 

Y maker Price, and the shoemaker said: 

“What a big bird! how nice! Since such a 

good dinners before me, I ought to give Widow Lee the 

small chicken I bought. » 

“This fine chicken! O see!” said the pleased Widow 
Lee; “and the kindness that sent it—how precious to 
me! I would like to make someone as happy as I; PI 
give Laundress Biddy my big pumpkin pie.” 

And “Oh, sure!” Biddy said, Tis the queen of all 
pies, just to ‘ook at its yellow fate gladdens my eyes. 
Now it’s my turn, I think, and a sweet ginger cake for 
the motherless Hannagan children P1 bake.” 

Said the Hannagan children, “We'll carry a slice to 
poor little lame Jake, who has nothing that's nice.” 

*Oh, thank you! and thank you!? said little lame 
Jake; “what a bootiful, bootiful, bootiful cake! And 
such a big slice! I will save all the crumbs, and will give 
them to each little sparrow that comes.” 


a t i 
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And the sparrows they twittered, as if they would say, 


“If you want to be happy, give something away.” 


SS 


Honey, jes’ lissen! don't cry an’ fret; 
There’s a whol’ day t’morrow thet ain’t been teched yet! 


T'morrow 


Mought be a sunrise mek yo' heart shout— 
Look jes’ like heaven turned inside out. 


Mought go a-walkin’ "long o’ the road. 
Fin' a gol' nugget big as a toad. 


Mought turn a corner mos' eny place— 
Bes’ friend a-smilin' right in yo’ face! 


Heart o! mine, lissen! why will yo’ fret? 
Der's a whol’ day t'morrow thet ain't been teched yet! | 


— Anna B. Bryant in “Head and Hand.” 


The Wise Young Man 


SWARNESTLY concerned with his future, a 
3 young man sought a friend for counsel. 
2 «There is one thing that perplexes me,” he 
= declared gravely. 

“Only one?” asked the older man, with a 
smile. Phen you are fortunate indeed.” 

“One in particular, and I must meet it daily. It is the 
inequalities of life. It is a mockery to say that all men 
are created equal. Why, men with ability are the men 
who have to work hard, and the others lead an easy life. 
It is hard to have to struggle so for what other men re- 
ceive without asking, and waste when they get it.” 

“They waste it largely because they got it without 
asking or striving for it,” explained the older man. “Lis- 
e, ten 
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ten to me. I know of a man who wished to add an em- 
peror moth to his collection of insects. By good fortune 
he obtained a cocoon and hung it in his library all winter. 
In the spring, as he watched it, he found the moth trying 
to emerge. The hole was small, and the moth struggled 
so hopelessly, it seemed, against the tough fiber that he 
clipped the hole larger with scissors. Well, the fine, 
large moth emerged, but it never flew. Someone told 
him afterward that the struggles were necessary to force 
the strength of the insect's body into its wings. Saving 
it from the struggle was a mistaken kindness.” 
“T see,” said the young man. 


(When the writer was a small boy, there came to his 
attention the following verse: 


Tender-handed grasp a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains, 


Having been stung many times by nettles, he made 
up his mind to test the truth of the verse; and, though 
rather dubious, attacked the nettle as directed. He 
found to his surprise that a courageous, firm grasp 
rendered the nettle harmless. Many “nettles” in life can 
be rendered harmless by attacking them with courage 
and firmness » » 


The Big "V" 
No roan is too long to the man who advances deliberately and without undue haste; and 


no honors are too distant for the man who prepares himself for them with patience.— 
Jean de la Bruyere, French moralist (1645-96). 


xc RIM determination marked Horace’s face 

ER as he entered Amherst college. The very 
& S J day of his entrance he posted over his door 
We) a large card bearing in vivid contrast the 
: Sy» huge black letter “V.” ij 
a ! The curiosity and interest of the other 
students were aroused. He was implored to reveal the 
meaning of the big “V.” When he persisted in keeping 
his secret, they jeered and ridiculed him. For a time life 
at Amherst was difficult. 


“T know what it stands for,” said one especially fresh; 
«the ‘V? stands for ‘Vacuum,’ ” and there was a big howl- 
ing laugh » » 

“Not so,” suggested a self-styled wiser one; “the ‘V’ 
is for Vampire? ? Another big laugh. 

Others generously proposed that the “V” must stand 
for “Vapor,” or “Varnish,” or “Varicose.” Another 
thought it might be for “Vavasor,” because of the young 
man’s reticence; or “Vegetables, meaning soft,” ven- 
tured a little freckled-face, who persisted in drawing 
portraits on the card. 

One day the young student found his card disfigured 
with a few additions. It read “V is for Venom.” At other 
times the “V” was the inspiration to titles like “Venus,” 
“Vagrant,” “Villager,” and “Voodoo.” But when the 
@ dean 
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dean of the college discovered one day the “V” con- 
verted into “Vodka,” he ordered a stop to the unsavory 
free-for-all dubbing » » 


The young student paid little heed to his tormentors. 
And while they spent much time in their self-amusement 
with. his big “V,” he devoted his time to his work, and 
went the even tenor of his way. ie 


Finally came the senior year, and the big “V” was still 
a secret. But this fellow with the big “V” was elected 
to the highest honors of his class. When his classmates 
rushed to his room to congratulate him, they found on 
his door the word, “Valedictorian.” : 


_ Pointing to the word, the honored student said, “Com- 
ing to Amherst a poor boy, I knew it was right up to me 
to make myself felt, and at the very outset I made a vow 
to be Valedictorian of my class. I put the ‘V’ over my 
door so it would constantly remind me of my vow, and 
be an impetus to my determination to win.” l 


: Young Horace knew that every time he felt like 
giving up, every time he got homesick or discouraged, 
the reminder on his door would prod him on and keep 
his ambition from sagging. It spoke to him, as if by 
magic power, “The Valedictory! the Valedictory! 
Don't forget the Valedictory!” not only in college days 
but ever after » » : 


And so it was that Horace Maynard, the great educa- 
tor and statesman, won renown and fame. Keeping his 
eye constantly on his aim made him the leader of men 
of his chosen state, Tennessee, and secured for him in due 
time the ministry to Turkey, and, later, the position of 
Postmaster General » » 


TS 
And So We Make War 


As long as mankind shall continue to bestow more liberal applause on their destroyers 
than on their benefactors, the thirst of military glory will ever be the vice of exalted char- 
acters.—Edward Gibbon, English historian (1737-94). 


nce there were two kings who were very great 
friends. One was King William, and the 
© other, King Charles. Their domains were ad- 
joining, and their peoples lived in peace and 
MS contentment and prosperity. 

One day King William, in a spirit of jollity, sent King 
Charles a message, which read as follows: “Send me a 
pig—a black pig with a blue tail, or—” And that was all 
the message said. 

King Charles, not having a black pig with a blue tail, 
and not being able to interpret what King William meant 
by the unfinished message, answered in an equally mysti- 
fying way, as follows: 

«T do not have in my possession a black pig with a 
blue tail, but if I did, Pd—" 

King William took the unfinished part of the reply 
as an affront. He sent back to King Charles an insinua- 
tion, and King Charles replied with impertinence. A 
feeling of suspicion and animosity arose between them, 
which soon developed into a spirit of resentment. Before 
many moons the peoples of the two domains heard of it, 
and there went up among the masses a loud cry for war. 

For many months the cruel war was waged. Many 
thousands of the best blood of the two kingdoms were 
killed and maimed; and before the conflict could be 
ended, the two domains were in abject want and misery. 

Finally the two kings realized the foolishness of the 
e, conflict 
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conflict. They met again to restore peace. When all was 
at rest, King Charles said to King William: 

“William, just what did you mean in your message to 
me before the war, when you said: “Send me a black pig 
with a blue tail, or—?” 

“Oh,” replied King William, “I simply meant, “Send 
me a black pig with a blue tail, or amy other kind of a 
pig? But, tell me, Charles, what did you mean in your 
reply, when you said: ‘I do not have a black pig with a 
blue tail, but if I did, 'd—?» 

“Oh,” said King Charles, smilingly, “I did not mean 
anything unusual; I simply meant, *I do not have in my 
possession a black pig with a blue tail, but i£ I did, Pd 
be very glad to send it?” 

And so, two peaceful, happy nations were thrown into 
a great war, and their best manhood was sacrificed in 
hate and cruelty, and untold poverty and misery were 
endured, all because of a misunderstanding. 


Tux Governor came to his office with a friend to find 
several men waiting in the reception room for him. 
Pausing an instant, he told a hoary old joke. When they 
got inside his private office, his friend said, “Governor, 
that surely was an old one you sprung on those fellows.” 

“I know it,” chuckled the Governor, “but did you 
notice the ones who laughed?” 

“I saw three or four laugh,” answered the friend. 

“Well,” explained the Governor, “those are the fel- 


lows who won’t get in to see me. They are the ones who 
have favors to ask.” 


AA 


The Waste Collector 


i i ins; ot the 
“Waste not the smallest thing created, for grains of sand make mountains; waste n 


smallest time in imbecile informity, for seconds make eternity. 
Bares T WAS a calm evening. The shadows were 
Nu T 7, lengthening and the mists were gathering 
b SS about. Simon Stiles was seated, as was his 
RSV habit, in his vine-covered arbor chair. It was 
INS DY} his retreat, where he could ponder over his 
SABÍA «hard luck” and insure sympathy for him- 
self. For Simon Stiles experienced much difficulty in 
meeting life's trials with any great degree of strength. 

As he leaned back, eyes half closed, he heard footsteps 
approaching. In a moment a little old man stood before 
him with a large, queer-looking knapsack strapped to his 
back. The man nodded, and said, *Good evening! 
With that he lifted his heavy load, as if to stay awhile. 

«Are you a peddler?? asked Stiles. 

The little old man smiled and shook his head. “PIH 
tell you my business; Im a collector,” he said. | 

“A collector? What do you collect?” inquired Stiles, 
his curiosity rising. “Postage stamps, old coins, auto- 
graphs? But, surely, you don’t collect such things in 
that large knapsack!” 

The old man smiled again. “No,” he said, “I don't 
collect things of that sort. I am a collector of waste.” 

«A collector of waste!” exclaimed Stiles, much per- 
plexed. “What kind of a collector is that?” 

“That is just what I am going to tell you.” And the 


| i knapsack. 
little old man began to unstrap his heavy aa x 
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“The world is full of waste collectors, like myself, only 

| you have never seen one before. We go about collecting 
everything that human beings waste—time, money, op- 
portunity, happiness. All these things we gather up from 
day to day, and sometimes our loads are very heavy. 
Look at this knapsack—all collected today!? 

Simon Stiles was more perplexed. Could the queer 
old man have come to collect from him? He flouted the 
insinuation, Simon Stiles was not wasteful. He was 
hard-working, frugal, painstaking! “Would you mind 


showing me some of the things you have there?” he 
asked, seriously. 


“If I show you anything, I shall have to show you 
some of your own waste, for you have given me lots of 
work collecting it,” replied the old fellow. 

“I—waste?” exclaimed Stiles in protest. “Pd like to 
know what I have wasted today! I have worked hard 
all day, and haven't had a chance to waste anything." 


“Listen,” said the little old man, “I?ll show you some 
of the things you have wasted today. Here is your first 
waste—thirty golden minutes just as the sun was rising 
and you were lying lazily in bed. Next, on your way to 
work you wasted ten minutes arguing politics with a man 
Who was wasting his time standing on the street corner. 
Here, within the hour, you wasted ten minutes of your 
employer's time. watching an encounter between two 
dogs. Shortly after the noon hour, here it is, you wasted 
time swapping silly stories with another man. Then—” 


“Stop!” exclaimed Stiles, red in the face. “Don’t 
show me any more of the time I've wasted!” 


“Very well, ll show you some other things you have 
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wasted today. I have a lot of them, very brilliant ones. 
Here is the first one. As you passed along the street this 
morning a young bird had fallen out of its nest from a 
low-hanging limb. You stopped and looked at it. A 
little help might have saved the little life. Here is num- 
ber two: Those two dogs tearing at each other's throats. 
You watched them with amusement. You had an op- 
portunity to separate them. And here's an easy one: A 
struggling derelict came to you today. He needed a 
little help and courage. 

“There is another one here," continued the little old 
man, “that might have meant great happiness to you. 
Remember that little old infirm lady on the crowded 
street corner today, who asked directions of you? Well, 
you informed her correctly, but you left her to cross the 
heavily-trafficked street alone, and she was injured!” 


The little old man delved into his knapsack again for 
other wastes. Stiles tried to speak. 


The little old man looked compassionately at him, and 
said, “My man, you can lighten my daily load very 
much, if you will. Hark! a child is crying in the darkness 
yonder! Do not waste a moment! Make haste!” 


Stiles sprang to his feet and hastened to reassure the 
child. When he returned, the collector of waste had 
vanished. But just at that moment he remembered how 
a fellow-workman, having received less wages than him- 
self, was ill and without means of support. He went 
hastily to the man’s house and divided of his substance. 


And ever after, Simon Stiles gave less and less waste 
for the little old waste collector to gather, and he lived 


a kindly, contented life.* 
ex 


The Key Wheel 


ELINK, clink, clink! The big wheel on the big 
E machine in a busy factory continued to re- 
© volve at great speed. But at a certain point in 
| its great circle there was a clinking sound, ever 
so faint > > 

The humming of the big engine was music to the ear 
of the husky mechanic, whose business it was to see that 
all the machinery was in good order. But on this par- 
ticular day, as he was making his rounds, he stopped in 
front of the big machine, and there was a frown on his 
face. The other workmen did not notice anything 
wrong, but to the mechanic there was a discordant note 
in the music of the big machine. 

He gave orders to stop the machine. Then he began 
to search for the source of the trouble—an hour, two 
hours. Other workmen said there was nothing wrong, 
and if there was something wrong it was so insignificant 
that it would make no difference. 

But the mechanic continued the search, and at last he 
found, away over in the darkest corner of the great 
machine, a small, insignificant-looking cogwheel. It had 
dropped out on the floor, and lay there in the oil and 
grime, silent and dejected, like a-dismayed human. 

The mechanic picked it up. “Oh, you little key 
wheel!” he exclaimed. And as he held it in his hands, 
contemplating the cause of the trouble, it seemed as 
though he heard the little wheel speak. And this is 
what it said: » » 


a 
“Why are you making so much fuss over me? Pm so 
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little, and I want to drop out of things. I’m the smallest 
wheel in the whole machine and have to stay tucked 
down here in this far corner where nobody sees me. Pm 
not good for much; the big machine will never miss me. 
Let me go? » » 


But the mechanic answered, “Let you go? Not at all. 
If I let you go the whole machine would soon go wrong. 
You are the key wheel to the big fly wheel, and I have 
stopped the machine just in time to keep the big wheel 
from running off and wrecking the plant. You may be 
in a dark corner where you cannot be seen, but you keep 
the big wheel in place, and you've got to stay on the job.” 

The little key wheel seemed speechless. The me- 
chanic put it back in place and fastened it securely. There 
it was, in the dark corner where no one would ever dis- 
cern it, but soon the big machine was humming again, 
with never a clinking sound, for the little key wheel was 
doing its duty in perfect tune with the big machine. 


Y Tue three greatest masterpieces in literature, it is said, 
are the Lord’s Prayer, the Twenty-Third Psalm, and 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Recall their wording: 

“Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be thy 
name” » » 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.” 

“Fourscore and seven years ago.” 

Not a three-syllable word in them; hardly any two- 
syllable words. All the greatest things in human life are 
one-syllable things—love, joy, hope, home, child, wife, 
trust, faith, God. All great things are simple. 


Made Stars 


Gloomy days cannot continue always. Shadows are sent that we may more fully 
appreciate the sunshine. When troubles come, be thankful for the pleasant ex- 
periences of the past, and for the pleasant expectations of the future, “The 
eternal stars shine out as soon as it is dark enough." 
JF there isn't a star within your sky, 

Pretend it's there! 
Why, a make-believe one, swung wide and high, 
^ Is just as fair! 

If you put it where you'll see it every night, 
Just where the sky's particularly bright, 
Your star is sure to guide your steps aright. 


If there isn't any sunshine in your day, 

Why, put some in! 
If you've never made your sun that way, 

Oh, do begin! 
"This sunshine-making's hard, but you won't mind ; 
Keep on, and when it's done you're apt to find 
The home-made brand’s the very nicest kind! 


Author’s identity will be appreciated. 
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